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THE HOENTSCHEL COLLECTION 


N the twenty-second of- May 

the daily papers of this city an- 

nounced that Mr. J. Pierpont 

Morgan had purchased M. 
Georges Hoentschel’s collection of objects 
of decorative art in Paris, and had pre- 
sented a large part of it to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. They stated that the 
purchase had been made some months 
before, but that for certain reasons, 
which were variously assigned, the news 
of it had been withheld. These an- 
nouncements, which were true so far as 
the more important facts were concerned, 
have forestalled the intention of the 
Museum, which was to defer a_ public 
statement of the acquisition until a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the collection, to be 
prepared by M. Hoentschel, should be re- 
ceived, and a detailed account, based upon 
his authority, could be published with full 
illustrations, this plan being in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Morgan. Unfortu- 
nately the catalogue has not yet arrived, 
but as the reports of both the purchase and 
the gift have now been soextensively circu- 
lated, it seems advisable that the Museum 
should waive its original plan, and publish 
at once at least a summary statement, 
based upon such data as it already 
possesses; leaving a fuller and more 
accurate description for some future oc- 
casion, possibly the time when the col- 
lection shall have been unpacked and 
placed on exhibition, which for reasons 
that will be explained presently, is not 
likely to be for a year or two. 

M. Georges Hoentschel is an architect 
of distinction in Paris. Although his 
work has been largely decorative in char- 
acter, the tithe “decorator” is hardly 
dignified enough to indicate its scope, 
which has been to a great extent the res- 
toration and construction of interiors, 
both religious and secular, of two periods 
—the Gothic and the eighteenth century. 
In connection with his work, and follow- 
ing his own tastes, with opportunities of a 
wholly exceptional nature, he amassed a 
collection of objects illustrating French 
decorative art of the two periods named, 


04 


which for size as well as quality, is not 
equalled by that of any other private 
collector, while in the examples of eigh- 
teenth-century carved wood-work, it is 
agreed by those who know the collection 
that no public museum can compare with 
it. 

In the gallery which he built to house 
this collection, in the Boulevard Flandrin, 
the two departments were kept entirely 
distinct, the upper floor being devoted to 
the eighteenth century, the lower to 
Gothic art. Of the former the accom 
panying illustrations give but an incom- 
plete idea; and it would be impossible to 
show it adequately without reproducing 
every wall and corner of the alcoves with 
which the central hall is flanked, crowded 
as they were until the recent removal 
of the collection, with eighteenth-century 
boiseries of every size and description 
characteristic of the reigns of Louis XV 
and Louis XVI, many with their original 
colors and gilding still fresh upon them. 
Among the specimens of woodwork are 
not only the garlands, festoons and other 
individual ornaments which were attached 
to walls, but brackets, frames, screens, 
pedestals, balustrades, newel-posts, chairs, 
tables, cabinets, doors, over-doors, and 
panels,—the last ranging from the small 
plaques inserted in a wall to give a dec- 
orative accent to some portion of it, to 
the panelled linings of entire walls, of 
which one example is reproduced on p. 97, 
showing imitation book-cases filled with 
dummy books, or more literally book- 
backs, as the originators of this type of 
decoration found only the most decorative 
part of the books necessary to their pur- 
pose, and used nothing more. Many of 
these wood-carvings have an added in- 
terest from the fact that they come from 
historical buildings, but pending the 
arrival of the catalogue referred to we 
are not in a position to give more definite 
information in regard to them. 

Another important and possibly unique 
feature of this department of the col- 
lection is a large quantity of ormolu 
decorations, such as were affixed to fur- 
niture, which are known to have been 
made by the most famous designers of 
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num- 
on 


selection. 


Of these, which are 
bered by hundreds, the illustration 
p. 99 gives a _ representative 
For ornament upon a small scale they 
will offer an inexhaustible 
supply of and inspiration. 
\ number of paintings of the same cen- 
are included, but so far as the Mu- 


the period 


designers 


suggestion 





tury 
seum has been advised, these were selected 
for their decorative effect, and do not 
include masterpieces of the period. 
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CENTURY SECTION (DETAIL) 


The Gothic section is equally illustra- 
tive of the decorative art of its period, but 
in conformity with the character of that 
period it is much more serious in spirit, 
and ecclesiastical work has a large share 
in it. There are several fine sets of 
choir stalls, beautifully carved, eight 
pairs of stone columns, a large, carved 
stone mantelpiece, furniture—domestic as 
well panels and other 
details. 


as ecclesiastical 


There are also many pieces of 
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sculpture, large and small, in various 


materials, of which it is impossible to give 


a satisfactory description here, as_ the 
photographs taken of the collection in 
its Paris home, which form the principal 
basis of the present account, do not show 
them with sufficient clearness. Finally 
there are several splendid pieces of Gothic 


tapestry, one of them similar in character 


to those which the Museum recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Morgan 

[his collection was purchased by Mr. 
Morgan during his visit to Paris in the 
spring of 1906. Soon afterwards he 
formally presented to the Museum all 
the objects in the eighteenth-century 


section, as described above, and announc- 
ed that he would deposit the entire Gothic 


section in the Museum as a loan for an 
indefinite period. Both gift and loan 
having been accepted by the Trustees, 


orders were given for the packing and 
shipment; and during the past 
the cases have been arriving in more or 
less until, on the 
twenty-first of May the last was received, 
and the collection, in 364 packing cases, 
for how 


season 


regular consignments, 


is now stored in the basement, 
long a period: 

This brings us to the question of its 
installation. From the time when it was 
known that the Museum to 
receive this large and important accession, 
the consideration of the place and manner 
of its arrangement for exhibition has 
offered one of the most interesting and 
difficult problems that we have had to 
meet. It was obvious that the present 
building, already overcrowded, could not 
be made to furnish space for its display. 
[he extension which is now being erected 
on Fifth Avenue, having been planned and 
begun before the gift was made, is not 
well adapted to receive it, and is urgently 
needed to provide for the growth and re- 
arrangement of other collections. More- 
over, the Trustees and officials of the 
Museum are agreed that it is no longer 
desirable or consistent with its best in- 
terests that special gifts, however valu- 
able, should be segregated in rooms by 
themselves, when there are other objects 
of the same class or character in other 
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method 


parts of the Museum. Such a 
of display is fatal to the systematic ar- 
rangement and organization of a museum, 
while experience has shown that it pro- 
duces only vexation in the minds of those 
to study the 
seriously 


who come here collections 
intelligently and No 
entered more heartily into this view than 
Mr. Morgan himself. 
place any restrictions upon the exhibition 


one has 
Far from seeking to 


of his gift, he has expressly stated his de- 
sire that it should be made the nucleus of 


a great collection of decorative art, and 
has asked that when the Hoentschel col- 
lection is displayed, the objects shall 





be placed upon the walls with such free- 
dom of spacing that other things of a 
character may be hung among 
them they accumulate lherefore, 
and largely at his initiative, it has been 
determined that this collection shall form 
the beginning of a Department of Euro- 
Decorative Art, which to be 
a section of the building de- 


similar 


as 


pean is 
installed in 
signed and constructed especially for it. 
Like the other parts of the building, 
this section will be constructed by the City, 
its consent and 
appropriation. The 
Mckim 
direction 


which has already given 
made the necessary 
plans have been prepared by 
Mead and White, under the 
of the Trustees, by whom they have been 
approved, and the work of excavating for 
the foundations is now well under way. 
The site of this section is on the north 
side of the building, to the rear of the 
new extension on Fifth Avenue, and 
parallel to it. It will be entered from 
the room which at present contains the 
Olympia casts, the line which it is to 
follow being intended as the central axis 
of the completed Museum from north to 
south. A more detailed account of the 
structure may be left for a future occasion, 
but this much has been told in order to 
explain to the members and friends of 
the Museum why its new and splendid 
acquisition cannot be exhibited at once, 
and why we must ask them to share the 
patience which the officials are expected 
to display, until Fate and the builders 


combine in our favor. 
E.R. 
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L’AGE D’AIRAIN 
S the great figure of the Thinker 
may be said to represent the cli- 
max of Rodin’s art, soin “‘L’Age 
d’Airain” we have a splendid 
example of an earlier period in his devel- 
opment, a critical period of struggle and 
embarrassment, of intense searching and 

striving for expression 

This is a work of a curious historic in- 
terest too, for the original plaster model 
was Rodin’s first contribution to the Salon, 


the contribution which occasioned that 
unforgettable controversy among the 


official representatives of art in 1877. In 
the minds of certain members of the jury 
a doubt arose whether the sculptor had 
not moulded his figure from the life, “for 
if it be not a cast from nature,”’ observed 
one acutely, “then he knows more about 
his business than we do ourselves,’ never 
for a moment suspecting that he did know 
more. In the event it was accepted grudg- 
ingly and thrust away in an obscure cor- 
ner reserved for works of questionable 
merit. A figure so living, so singular 
among the stark, dry modellings of an 
average Salon could not, however, well fail 
to attract attention and excite discussion, 
nor was it long before the scandal reached 
Rodin’s Then followed a weary 
fight against the powers of malice and dull- 
ness. All that a man could do Rodin 
did to vindicate himself in the eyes of his 
stupid traducers and in this he was sup- 
ported by at least one official, Mr. Ed- 
mond Turquet, then a member of the State 
Committee of Fine Arts. Two years 
later he had his revenge, when Mr. Tur- 
quet was appointed Under-Secretary of 
Fine Arts and bought the statue for the 
state at the moderate price of $300. His 
success In the world was then assured. 
When Rodin began this figure he was 
making a living as best he could in the 
quality of journeyman-sculptor. For 
a while he had been helping a Belgian 
sculptor, van Rosbourg, with some com- 
missions in Brussels and Antwerp. Van 
Rosbourg dropped him eventually and it 
was then that Rodin, who had saved a 
little out of his poor earnings, began to 
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work in earnest for himself alone. A very 
full account of this period of his career 
was published by Mr. W. H. Bartlett eigh- 
teen years ago in the American Architect 
It appears that while engaged in work at 
Antwerp Rodin had been struck by a 
certain likeness in one of his figures to the 
statues of Michelangelo, nor could he dis- 
cover wherein this likeness lay. “My 
studies,’ he told Mr. Bartlett, “had been 
a blind search after the movement of fig- 
ures, and in making this one | was for the 
first time impressed with its resemblance 
to the composition of the great Florentine.” 
He made many experiments, but without 
success. He began work on “L’Age d’Air- 
ain,” but his perplexities only increased 
and he went to Italy to study the Medicean 
tombs. The impression they had upon 
him was profound; but in his travels he 
saw other things and his conclusion seems 
to have been that the “ principles’’ he was 
in quest of were but half-understood by 
Michelangelo himself who struck him as 
conventional and “ weak in modelling com- 
pared with the antique."’ He seemed to 
Rodin, moreover, “to have worked little 
from nature, to have had one figure or 
type which he reproduced everywhere and 
constantly, and to have taken entire fig- 
ures from Donatello.”” In a word Rodin’s 
conclusion was that Michelangelo ‘simply 
completed a movement and_ general 
scheme in figures whose natural principles 
of composition were discovered by those 
who went before him.”’ 

[hese autobiographical hints will serve 
in some measure to give an idea of the 
temper in which “L’Age d’Airain” was 
undertaken. It was a time of perplexity, 
almost of desperation, when urged on by a 
powerful instinct the artist was still at 
a loss how to give full expression to the 
thought that stirred him. He had not 
fully mastered those principles he was in 
search of and in this “L’Age 
d’Airain” may be regarded as a magnifi- 
cent experiment, for “| was in the deepest 
despair about that figure,” says Rodin, 
“and worked so hard trying to get what | 
wanted that there are at least four figures 
init.”’ Yet it must still beesteemed among 
the noblest of his works and not the less 


sense 
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interesting in that it sums up and in a 
mannersymbolizes so wonderfully acrucial 
noment of the master’s career 
\ full-size copy of “L’Age 
\irain has just been added to the 
Museum's collection of Sculpture through 


John W Simp- 


bronze 


the generous gift ol Mrs 


CHARLES Fitz GERALD. 


THE CHARPENTIER FAMILY 


BY RENOIR 


HE special allocation of the 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Fund 
gives the Museum a possibil- 
ity of acquiring representative 

nineteenth century art 

museums 


masterpieces ol 
such as few possess. “The 
Charpentier Family,” painted by Renoir 
in 1878 and recently acquired by the Trus- 
tees at the Charpentier sale in Paris, is by 
common consent one of the finest, if not 
painter. But 
among 


work by the 
Renoir, fortunately still 
the living masters, is, it may be objected, 
position in the art of 


the finest 
who 1s 


one whose exact 
the nineteenth century has not yet been 
Indeed in the tardy recognition 
revolutionaries who 


fixed 
which the group of 
were working in the sixties and seventies 
has at last won from the public, Renoir 
has as yet had no very conspicuous share. 
Not only has he not yet obtained the 
fame of an older man like Manet (now 
enshrined as one of the great 
old masters) but his work is probably 
still barely human to many amateurs who 
have long been familiar with his contem- 
poraries Monet and Degas. Yet there 
are good judges, especially among artists, 
think that Renoir ts destined ul- 
timately to take a higher place than any 


securely) 


who 


contemporaries in the annals of 
artist 
no means 
sight He 
reason 


of his 
modern art, but he is an whose 
modes ot expression are by 
easy to understand at first 
seems often repellant either by 
of his strange colour combinations or by 
the apparent oddity of his predilections 
[he difficulty arises from the fact that 
Renoir is intensely an artist of tempera- 


ment and that until one has accepted to 
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some extent his own original and 
unfamiliar attitude to life one has not 
the clue to his meaning. With some 
other artists of the group this limitation 
does not hold For instance, however 
little aman may sympathize with Degas’s 
ideals, however much he may dislike the 
“ethics” of his pictures, if he has any 
familiarity with the language of paint- 
ing, he cannot fail to acknowledge 
Degas’s supreme intellectual power, the 
almost cruel penetration of his observa- 
tion and the perfection of hisexpression 
Or again, however little a man may like 
Monet, he must admit, if he has watched 
the ever changing face of nature, that 
Monet has caught and fixed certain as- 
pects with a scientific exactitude which 


very 


has never been quite equalled 

But Renoir, though we classify him 
with the group of impressionists, is not, 
like the majority, a revolutionary He 
is not analytical, scientific and destruc- 
tive. His is a purely poetical and con- 
structive genius. He has followed a 
certain inspiration with naive directness 
and simplicity of spirit. He has obeyed 
its dictates with reasoning about them, 
without formulating a theory. In this 
way he appears as curiously unlike the 
majority of his countrymen, as wanting 
in that logical precision, that clear cut 
classical efficiency which makes the French 
School. He may be said to be the most 
English of modern French painters, 
having much of the impulsive, unreflect- 
ing sentiment for beauty which crops up 
sporadically and unexpectedly in the 
British race. Indeed one may go further 
and say that the temperament of this 
highly temperamental artist is curiously 
akin to that of almost the greatest of 
English painters, Gainsborough. It is 
of Gainsborough that we think constantly 
before half a dozen of the best Renoirs 
Renoir's brush has something of Gains- 
borough's fluttering caress of the surface, 
his flesh much of Gainsborough’s mor- 
bidezza and, above all, both artists have 
understood, as few. have, the grace of 
womanhood Renoir is the great modern 
painter of femininity because, being a 
lyric poet cooped up in the ugly sur- 
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roundings of modern Paris, he has been 
forced to go beneath the surfaces of life, 
and he has depicted in women and 
children some of those elemental and 
ineradicable instincts which link us, 
in spite of all our sophistication, with 
wild nature. He has discovered the 
maenad and the bassarid in the Paris- 
ienne and the young satyr, the wild shy 
thing of the woods in her children. In 
the Charpentier picture of course this 
Dionysiac element is not so obvious as 
elsewhere, but even here one can see 
that motherhood is something more 
than respectable; and who has expressed 
more perfectly than Renoir has_ the 
beautiful animalism of childhood? 


R. E. F. 
RECENT LOANS 


N unusually large number of 
paintings have been lent to 
the Museum during the past 
month. A list of them follows 

with the names of their owners who have 
so generously put them at the disposal 
of the public 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 

John La Farge. In Front of Our House, 
Vaiala (Samoa)—Young Girl Weeding. 
Lent by Mr. August Jaccaci. 


ENGLISH SCHOO! 

Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. Portrait of the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of |]. Wil- 
liams, Esq., of County Pembroke. Lent by 
Mr. Thatcher Adams 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A Alexander and 
Diogenes. Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. Portrait of 
William Robert, second Duke of Leinster. 
Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams 

George Romney. Portrait. Lent by Mrs. 
Payne Whitney 
Portrait of Lady Hamilton. Lent by Mrs. 
Payne Whitney. 

George Romney. Lady Hamilton as Ariadne 
Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams. 


FRENC H SCHOO! 


Antoine Watteau. Portrait. Lent by Mrs. 
Payne Whitnev. 


Edouard Manet. The Guitarist. Lent by Mr. 

William Church Osborn. 

Claude Monet. Pointe Ste. Adresse. Lent by 

Mr. William Church Osborn. 

All of the pictures of the English 
School have been hung in Gallery 20, 
which is now devoted to British Art, 
while the painting by Mr. La Farge has 
been hung in Gallery 12 and the Watteau 
in Gallery 19. 5 

THree Works By BLAKe.—Through 

the kindness of Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
the Library of the Museum is enabled to 
place on exhibition as a loan, three en- 
graved and color-printed works by the 
English poet-artist and engraver, William 
Blake: two books, Visions of the Daughters 
of Albion, Printed by William Blake: 
1793, and The First Book of Unrizen, 
Lambeth, Printed by William Blake, 1794, 
and a large plate called, The Good and 
Evil Angels (1795). 

Although the plates from which the 
books were printed were engraved in 
the last years of the eighteenth century, 
in which two-thirds of the artist's life 
was passed, the printing itself was not 
done until considerably later—the Albion 
in fact, not earlier than 1815, that being 
the water-mark of the paper of the book. ) 

All three examples were engraved by 
the curious process “invented” by Blake, 
and, as usual with him, colored up after- 
wards, the Albion with water-colors, 
and the L/rizen by a process resembling 
that used in making “blot-pictures”’ or, 
the more scientific monotype. The pro- 
cess of making blot-pictures consists, 
simply stated,—of covering the surface 
used to print from with thick pigment 
and then pulling off an impression 
the inequality of the paint and the 
accidents of the process being relied upon 
to help in the effect produced. 

All of Blake’s work, both writing or 
drawing, is interesting, and some of it Is 
of a supreme quality all its own. The 
illustrations of his genius. here displayed, 
show him in his later and sterner moods. 
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THE EDWARD C. MOORE 
COLLECTION 


HE collection of oriental and 
European pottery, metal and 
glass known as the Moore Col- 
lection, and bequeathed to the 


Museum in 1891 by the late Edward C. 
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Moore, is being rearranged and will soon be 
reopened tothe public. It will befound inthe 
same gallery (Floor 11, Room 26) as before, 
but the room has been repainted, and new 
cases, especially designed, now show the 
various objects to the fullest advantage. 
As the collection is a large one, with a 
wide range of and material, the 
question of a suitable background was 
only solved after careful trial, a grey 
verging on sage green finally being decided 
on. The new, fitted with glass 
shelves, afford an increased and more 
brilliant light, and even those most 
familiar with this interesting collection, 
will be surprised at the new beauties to be 
discovered in it. It is also worth noting 
that the collection may be more easily 
and intelligently studied than heretofore, 
the different classes being grouped separ- 
ately, the glass especially, instead of its 


color 


cases, 


former massing together in one large case, 
now occupying four central cases. 

lhe eastern part of the room is devoted 
to Saracenic, Japanese and Chinese metal- 
work, while the west wall is given over to 
Greek, Spanish, Persian and Japanese 
pottery. These two main divisions of the 
collection, apart from the glass, are divided 
by as 
carvings, lacquers, jewelry, etc. the 
cases against the north and south walls. 

he collection is especially rich in Sara- 
cenic metal-work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This is principally true of the 
vessels, stands, candle-sticks and plateaux’ 
of the Mamluk made at Cairo. 
[he Mesopotamian or Mosil style, which 


the miscellaneous objects such 
in 


class, 
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antedated the lavish use of the 
\rabic inscriptions in the Mamluk work, 
is also well represented, while Damascus 
and Venice contribute pieces worthy of 
attention. Of these latter is a beautiful 
brass bowl of Syrian, probably Damascus 
fluted ter- 
the interior and every 


manufacture [he wide, rim 
minates in points, 
part of surface on the upper side being 
sumptuously engraved and inlaid in gold 
Other unusual pieces in the 


and silver 


Saracenic group are small brass boxes of 


Cairo twelfth and thirteenth century 
workmanship, and the large water-pots 
and plateaux of the fourteenth century 


displayed in the centre of the case 

[he group of Japanese metals includes 
an interesting lot of sword-guards which 
several pieces ol old clot- 
inlaid bronze and tron, 
vases and bowls in natural 


fill one panel 


sonné and seven 
unusual iron 
vines and flowers twined about 


small 


forms of 
variety of objects 
and ornaments in bronze, brass and silver 


this 


and a 


baskets 


seen 


have 


In connection with 
the Japanese small swords, 


next to the 


group afe 
which 
sword-guards 
Chinese 


been hung 


proximity, the case of 


holds 


bronze 


In c I se 


metal-work several fine 


‘ } 
Ol OW 


fluted, trumpet-shaped beaker being es- 


specimens 


and iron vases, a large 


pecially noteworthy 


Ihe first case against the west wall 
holds Greek terra-cotta vases, those from 
Attica being the most interesting Fol- 


lowing this group, the Hispano-Moresque 
platters lead to the very early Persian 
specimens of pottery, five in number, 
showing traces of the original brilliant 
glaze beneath the iridescent 
lhe Persian early lustre, and 


and 
oxidation 


color 


later, more porcelain-like pieces follow 
hese are extremely good, among them 
being bowls of the Gombron 
ware, a creamy white in color, the pierced 
filled by the glaze,—excep- 
tionally rare specimens and dating from 
Several 


two early 


decoration 


the sixteenth century 
of the and 
on dark blue and white grounds, also 
of the sixteenth century, complete this 
group. 

[he succeeding cases contain Japanese 


preces 


ruby, brown coppery lustre 
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pottery and porcelain, the first case hold- 
ing the earlier potteries followed by the 
bowls and tea-jars and the later decorated 
pieces. The tea-jars form a group in 
themselves, and several of them are very 
old and perfect in color and glaze 

[he Chinese pottery and porcelain which 
occupy a case against the north wall con- 
tains many good pieces, the group being 
remarkable for its splendid color as well 
as the forms of the large specimens. 


Among the miscellaneous objects of 
which mention should be made, is the 
case of Japanese lacquers. The panel 


of Japanese rmros and netsukes is also an 
interesting The Persian 
in another case, include 


one lacquers 


several book 
covers 

Among the more valuable things in the 
collection are the seven mosque lamps 
which are well shown in one of 
tral cases, together with 
tazgzga of exceptional merit 
cenic pieces date from the fourteenth cen- 
tury and are seen in the same case as the 
old glass from Arabia and Persia. In 
another large Roman 
seen, together with other antique speci- 
mens of glass from Greece and Cyprus 
Venetian third central case, 
while glass from Spain, Germany, France 
and China is shown in the last. 


the cen- 
a coupe or large 


These Sara- 


case pieces afe 


pieces fill a 


CH i. 





INLAID WITH 


BRASS BOWI GOLD AND 


SILVER SYRIAN 





SWORD GUARDS ¢ 


FIFTH TO SIXT 


F 
H 





PRIMITIVE 


JAPAN 


CENTURY A. D. 


PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 


RIMITIVE JAPANESE ARMOR. 
[he Imperial Museum at Uyeno 
Park, Tokyo, has recently sent 
to the Metropolitan Museum in 
an exchange an important collection of 
primitive Japanese arms and armor. It 
includes the best of the duplicates gathered 
by the authorities of Japanese archae- 
ology during a period of many years and 
is therefore an acquisition of uncommon 
And especially is it timely since 
developed exhibit 


value 
the Museum's newly 
of Japanese armor is inadequately repre- 
sented in “‘primitives.” The 
now received include, best of all, one of the 
very large two-edged copper spear-heads 
tsukushi-boko) characteristic of the re- 
gion of Tsushima. They are exceedingly 
rare and of great antiquity, dating probab- 
earlier than the Christian era, and 
prior to the period of burial mounds. 
[he remaining are later, but 
antedate the year 7oo A. D. They in- 
clude armor and spear points of bronze 
iron, early sword blades, three im- 
portant sword guards, one of which is 
encrusted with gold, fragments of early 
scale armor, and of a corselet: there is also 
a primitive helmet. Among horse trap- 
pings are a stirrup, bit and cross-shaped 
(bronze) ornaments. 


objects 


ly 


ob jects 


and 


\t the present time, then, the Museum's 
materials for illustrating early stages in 
the evolution of |apanese armor are reason- 
ably complete; for, in addition to the 
foregoing objects, there are represented: 

a well-preserved corselet of the “ Jimmu 
Tenno style,’’ several models of burial 
mound images (which came to be placed 
in the barrow in lieu of the attendants, 
horses, etc. of the dead personage) and 
a number of interesting horse trappings, 
including a saddle-bow encrusted with 
gold. The Japanese civilization of this 
early period, judging from these objects 
was clearly of a high order, closely para- 
lelling for example, that of contemporary 
western Europe. 

\ GIFT TO THE 
AND Armor.—The 
received as a gift from a 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, an 
lurko-Austrian cannon, dating 
the late seventeenth century, 
possesses the original carriage, retaining 
its color, red and white, and reinforced 
with ornamental bands of wrought tron. 
Cannon of this type, as Baron Potier of 
Vienna points out, were used extensively 
during the epoch of the Turkish opera- 
tions around Vienna: they are exceeding- 
ly small (5 ft. long and 15 in. high) and 
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could be rapidly transported without 
the aid of horses even over the roughest 
mountain roads. The barrel is of Damas- 
cus style and is decorated with a foliated 
design of silver, inlaid. It carried a ball 
only three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Specimens similar to the foregoing are 
found in a number of European arsenals, 
and two specimens of the same type have 
recently been added to the collection of 
the King of Roumania 

\ Girt oF Lact A very beautiful ex- 
ample of Carrickmacross cut work ts 
shown in the handkerchief presented by 
Mrs. Annie Stedman Wheeler, through 
her daughter, Miss Gertrude Wheeler. 
Palliser states that Carrickmacross 1s 
identified with some of the finest gu:pure 
that Ireland has produced. The in- 
dustry dates back to 1820 and is the 
oldest on the island. The work is of two 
kinds; the first, like the piece under con- 
sideration, is of “‘cut cambric gu:pure™’ 
the second, which is perhaps the older 
of the two, is of “cut cambric appliqué” 
on net [he design consists of a well- 
balanced arrangement of thistles and 
leaves, the intervening space being filled 
with small leaves of the shamrock con- 
nected with buttonhole brides embellished 
with many small picots.* 

AN ADDITION TO THE CrosBy BROWN 
COLLECTION Ihe Crosby Brown Col- 
lection of Musical Instruments has re- 
cently been enriched by the addition of 
an elaborately carved ivory’ horn 
The tusk which forms the horn is divided 
into three sections separated by bands of 
interlacing scrolls, and the entire surface 
is a mass of ornament The subject 
deals with the hunt; the larger group 
showing the finish, with the stag brought 
to bay by the hounds, surrounded by 
men on horseback, and others with large 
circular horns, against a background of 
foliage and distant landscape. The cos- 
tumes of the huntsmen are-such as 
were worn at the French Court in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, al- 


*Palliser, A. History of Lace, p. 440. London, 
1902. 

Lefebure and Cole. Embroidery and Lace, p. 
253. London, 1886. 


though the work might be either Flemish 
or possibly German. Ivory hunting horns 
or “Olifants” were used in England as 
early as the twelfth century, several 
having been presented to the Cathedral 
at Carlisle by Henry I. During the 
fourteenth century the sculpture of ivory 
was largely patronized, and _ several 
fine examples of horns of that period are 
shown in the South Kensington Museum. 
Other historic horns are those at Aix la 
Chapelle and in the Cathedral at Toulouse, 
the former being the (so-called) horn of 
Charlemagne, and the latter that of 
Roland.t 

Four RENAISSANCE Osyects.—The 
small marble statue of Temperance, pur- 
chased out of the Rogers Fund and now 
placed on exhibition, is a good example of 
a school of sculpture to which but scant 
attention has been paid by museums 
Essentially Gothic as they were at the 
opening of the fourteenth century, that 
great family of scuiptors, the Pisani, re- 
tained even in their later productions 
and we are given here a work of the third 
quarter of the century or even later—a 
certain delicacy and grace of their own 
Nino Pisano, to whom the statue is at- 
tributed, we usually know in figures that 
have a gayer air. The subject in this 
instance may account for the great 
sobriety of mien. 

\ terra-cotta relief of the Virgin and 
Child, by Jacopo della Quercia, makes 
us realize the awakening change that was 
taking place in the thought of Italy at 
the opening of the fifteenth century 
lhe Virgin has ceased to be the austere, 
unapproachable being of an earlier period, 
the Child has become akin to our human 
children. Yet there is no lack of dignity, 
even grandeur—J]acopo’s very excellence 
being found in the fact that he combined 
much of the great feeling of the Middle 
Ages with an understanding of the new 
human life. 

The front of a cassone or chest, repre- 
senting the taking of Salerno by Robert 
Guiscard, the probable date of which is 
Suggested as 1420, is an interesting work, 

+ Ivories Ancient and Medieval in the South 
Kensington Museum. London, 1872. 
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not only for its color and finish but be- 
cause of the success here achieved in turn- 
ing to greatest decorative advantage the 
various groups, the standards, and even 
the white tents, of a besieging army, as it 
moves toward the object of its prey. All 
of these elements are here translated into 
flat bits of almost solid color, strongly ac- 
centuated by the frequent use of black and 
placed upon a background of grey green. 
With the exception of two of the cassoni 
in the Jarves collection at New Haven 

those superb panels attributed to Dello 
Delhi 
an example of such decorative painting as 


this one may be accounted as fine 


could be found, satisfying as it does one’s 
sense of color, of ordered and complete 
composition, and of fine surface. 
Finally, as the fourth object of 
interest, we have one of those tabernacles 
with which the beauty-loving Italians were 
wont to decorate their chapels or even the 
corners of their streets. Two puttt appear 
on the exterior of the doors that protect 
the terra-cotta within, one of them carry- 
ing a shield with the arms of the man 
who will thus honor the Madonna; on 
the inner side are painted Saint Catherine 


new 
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and Saint Francis, possibly the patron 
saints of two members of the family who 
bear their names; finally the Madonna 
herself caressing her Child, while angels 
adore them. No pains have been spared 
in lavishing upon her gold and soft bright 
color, or in enriching her shrine with 
ornament of every kind. = & 

A PAINTING BY BrEeRsTADT.—One of 
Albert Bierstadt’s most famous pictures 
of a subject often painted by him, “The 
Rocky Mountains,” and which, it may 
be mentioned as attesting his popularity, 
was sold to James McHenry of London 
for $25,000, has now found a permanent 
place in the Museuin’s collections, where 
it will worthily represent this artist, who, 
born and trained in Diisseldorf, the school 
of so many painters of our landscape 
school, early adopted this country as his 
home. Mr. Bierstadt’s work is insepar- 
ably connected with our art movement 
of the nineteenth century—a movement 
which counted among the forces contri- 
buting to its energy such men as Cole, 
Hart, Church and Whittredge, and it will 
fill a place in the Museum's historical list 
hitherto vacant. 
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plaques by Victor D. Brenner 
+A bronze medal of George Wa 
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TA silver medal of the Hispanic Societ 


f America, by Emil Fuchs 


+A bronze medal of George Washington 


International Medical Congre 

C. E. Barber 
TA bronze medal of Franklin and M 
Je in Jac ques Barré 


1827 


+3 


TA silver medal, Battlefield of Breiten- 


feld, 1631, by Sebastian Dadler 
+A bronze medal f the Internatio 
Exposition of Milan, 1906, by Gi 


‘Six bronze medallion portrait 
Hubert Ponscarme 

TA brass crucifix—Russian 

*A North American Indian rattle. 

tThe Old Barn, by J. Francis Murphy 

TFles r-de-lis, by Robert Reid ...... 


*Rocky Mountains, by Albert Bier- 


etact 


AGT ccc ccces 


*Not yet on exhibition. 
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ACCESSIONS 


OBJECT 


+Mme. Charpentier and 
Auguste Renoir 

front, 
taking of Salerno, about 1420. 

TA bronze statue, The Bronze Age, by 

Auguste Rodin. 

marble statue, Temperance, by 

Nino Pisano... : 

TA painted terra-cotta relief, Madonna 
and Child, by Rossi. ‘ 

Madonna 


Family, by 


TA cassone representing the 


tA 


fA terra-cotta group, and 
Child, by Jacopo della Quercia. 
fFour silk tapestries, Clrnese, late 


seventeenth century. 
FEight specimens of Moorish embroid- 
eres 
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OBJECT 


*T wo large panels and one screen.. 

*Nine bronze medallion portraits, by T. 

Spicer Simson—English : 
front of House at Vaiala, 

Young Girl Weeding, by John La 

a 

Portrait of Lady Hamilton, by George 
Romney. . 

Portrait of a Lady, by George Romney. 

Portrait of Lady Hamilton as Ariadne, 
by George Romney. 

Portrait of William 
Duke of Leinster, by 
Reynolds ...... ’ 

Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, 
daughter of J. Williams, Esq., of 
County Pembroke, by Thomas 
Gainsborough. 

Alexander 
Landseer...... 

Portrait of a Lady, by 


*In Our 


Re »bert. 
Sir 


Second 
Joshua 


and Diogenes, by Sir E. 
Antoine Wat- 
teau.... 
*The Guitarist, by Edouard Manet.... . 
*Pointe Ste. Adresse, by Claude Monet. 
A colored print, The Good and Evil 
Angels, by William Blake.... 
*A marble bust, Extase, by Albert P. 
NS eee 
A tea-set of four pieces—American 


*A piece of silk embroidery, marked “A. 
A. 188¢.°°—American. 
Example of petit pornt embroidery in 
a mahogany frame—French 


*Not yet on exhibition. 
Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 
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—APRIL 20 TO MAY 20, 1907—Continued. 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. J. W. Simpsor 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Mr. Auguste F. Chamot 


Mrs. William H. Bliss. 


Lent by 


Lent by Mr. August Jaccaci. 


Lent by Mrs. Payne Whitney. 
Lent by Mrs. Payne Whitney. 


Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams. 


Mr. Thatcher Adams. 


Lent by 


Mr. Thatcher Adams. 


Lent by 


Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams. 


Lent by Mrs. Payne Whitney. 
Lent by Mr. William Church Osborn 
Lent by Mr. William Church Osborn 


Lent by Mrs. Payne Whitney. 
Lent by the Sculptor. 


Lent by Mrs. Frederick J. 


Peyster. 


De 


Lent by Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 


Lent by Mr. George A. Hearn 
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ADMISSION 
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Teachers of the public schools, endorsed by their 
Principals, receive from th 





e Secretary, on applicati n, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive similar 
tickets on appl cation to the Assistant Secretary. 
CopyinG.—Requests for permits to copy and to pho- 
tograph in the Museum should be addressed to the As- 
sistant Secretary. No permits are necessary for sketch- 
ing and for the use of hand cameras. Permits are 
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issued for all days except Saturday, Sunday an 
holidays. For further information see special lea 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 
The Index to the Collections will be found useful for 
those desir ng to locate a special class or collection of 
objects. It can be purcl ased at the door. 
THE LIBRARY 


The Library, entered from Gallery 15, containing up- 





ward of 12,000 volumes, chiefly on Art and Archxology, 
is open daily, except Sundays, and is accessible to stu- 
dents and others. 

Puotrocrapus.—A collection of photographs of musi- 
cal instruments, ancient and modern sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting and the ndustrial arts will be found 
here. The Edward D. Adams collection of photogray 


of architecture and sculpture of the Renaissan 


be found in Room 22. 
CATALOGUES 
The catalogues of the Museum collections, now in 
print, number seventeen. These are for sale at t 
entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the main 





staircase. They are supplied to members free, on per- 
sonal application at the Museum. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, in 
cluding application for photographs of objects not kept 
in stock, may be addressed to the Assistant Secretary. 

Photographs by Pach Bros., the Detroit Publishing 
Co. ,and Braun, Clement & Co., of Paris are also on sale 
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RESTAURANT 
4 restaurant is located in the basement on the North 
side of the main building. Meals are served a la carte, 
from 10 A. M. to § Pp. M., and table d’héte, from 12 m. to 


4 P.M. 








